PERSON who moves to the sub- 

urbs carries with him a species of 
guilt complex, unless he has been com- 
pletely impervious to the crying need 
of the city for responsible people who 
will remain to fight urban battles. Hav- 
ing made the change, he is vaguely 
troubled at his new snug surroundings. 
Whether or not he had been able to 
help with the city’s problems, at least 
while he lived there he felt he contrib- 
uted negatively by suffering the lim- 
itations and deprivations of the rest of 
the inhabitants. Whatever his reasons 
for leaving, he has left a part of him- 
self there. Until he finds a way of bind- 
ing up his wound, his heart will pump 
out his life-blood in meaningless, mean- 
dering yearning for he-knows-not-what 
lost opportunity. 

Because the normal human person 
cannot long withstand this kind of con- 
flict, there are three possibilities. 

The first, and most usual expedient, 
is to give up worrying about the past 
fairly soon, with the rationalization, 
“Well, I couldn’t do anything in the 
city anyway; what is one vote, one per- 
son’s influence? I am better off being 
happy and comfortable, even if I’m 
not helping anyone else, than being 
cramped and ineffectual in the city. 
Any other idea,” he adds from his smat- 
tering of Sunday supplement psychol- 
ogy, “has masochistic overtones.” 


Work in City 


Another method of resolving the con- 
flict is to try to bridge the gap from 
suburb to city with a commuter ticket. 
The optimistic, hardy variety who at- 
tempt this maintain their city contacts, 
may even make more than they had 
before, to bolster their sagging moral 
fortresses. Their intention is to “help” 
the city, even if they don’t live there. 
This method, as the users may uncon- 
sciously be aware, has a built-in flaw 
which will prevent its continuing for 
long. Time, money, and patience with 
“other peopie’s problems” run out in 
fairly short order. This is only natural, 
for how schizophrenic can a person be 
and still remain in good working or- 
der? Our second group eventually de- 
cides to devote the time they can spare 
for civic affairs to the community in 
which they live. That these will be the 
problems of the thriving rather than 
of the striving, is explained away with 
the reminder, “Well, after all, these are 
our people. We have to take care of 
our own first.” 

There is a third possibility which is 
gaining ground, and has more hope of 
success for the best interests of all. It 
takes in the first two, but goes further. 
The last group decides that since they 
apparently have more insight into the 
needs of the urban area, they will try 
to influence their suburbs to take on 
some of those needs. Accepting in a 
realistic way their own right to move 
freely in society, and their obligation 
to secure the same rights for others, 
they direct their efforts to incorporat- 
ing freedom of opportunity into their 
own communities; opportunities polit- 
ical, economic, and social. 


Ten Cents 
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Suburbanites Troubled 
By Snug Surroundings 
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secure by struggling with adversity .. . 


A Valid Approach 


Unless we have decided that the sub- 
urban soul is not worth saving, surely 
the last is a valid and appropriate ap- 
proach for those who make their homes 
in the crab-grass-free hinterland. In- 
stead of cutting themselves off from the 
mainstream of involvement with the 
world, to engage in long and earnest 
debate about the exhorbitant assess- 
ment for mosquito control, total-com- 
munity minded suburbanites will in- 
troduce challenges into their town 
meetings which will be far worthier 
of discussion. Aware of the strengths 
of their communities, they can find 
ways of alerting their neighbors to the 
possibilities for real contributions to 
their personal growth as well as to 
national political and moral health. 

Unless suburbia listens to its proph- 
ets in grey flannel suits, and finds ways 
to embrace the lepers of the cities, it 
can never gain maturity. These “lep- 
ers” represent confrontation with our 
own interior sickness. The political lep- 
er of the city we disdain because he is 
a dirty crook; thus we hide from our 
laziness or timidity in throwing the 
rascals out. The economic leper of the 
city we ignore, dismissing him con- 
temptuously with the thought, “These 
improvident poor are always looking 
for a handout”; overlooking, of course, 
our own superior advantages. The ra- 
cial lepers of the city we will not even 
discuss, as they represent to us what 
is deepest in ourselves: our shrinking 
from all the calamities which can be- 
fall a man—the total stripping of hu- 
man rights and needs, which leaves him 
vulnerable to every kind of personal 
disaster. To openly embrace the racial 
leper is to invite all his troubles to live 
at our house. The farther away we get 
from him, we think, the better we will 
sleep nights. 


Struggle With Adversity 


All human history points the other 
way. The moral strength of a people is 
made secure by struggling with adver- 
sity. The physical health of a nation is 
safeguarded by innoculation with mild 
forms of deadly diseases, through which 
it builds up resistance. The spiritual 
man is fed only by an open line be- 
tween him and his God; and this line 
can be kept open only by continued 
effort to reach what is highest and 


... The moral strength of a people is made 
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best in oneself. Denial of the rights of 
others, laziness in defending the weak, 
and dedication to creature comforts at 
the cost of spiritual striving point only 
one way, and it isn’t to higher and bet- 
ter things. 

As a suburbanite who left the city 
only with a deep regret, I confess the 
sight of the skyline, day or night, fills 
me with a reverence reminiscent of 
Sandburg. The steeples of numberless 
churches rising above soot-filled streets 
represent to me the raised arms of 
God’s children, asking his love, pro- 
tection, inspiration, and benediction. 
The factories are to me monuments to 
people’s need to work, and to use the 
products of their hands. The lovely 
parks are the private gardens of the 
town people, surpassing in elegance 
any small-time effort of villages. Im- 
posing edifices housing all the fine arts, 
museums telling of man’s history and 
direction, planetariums, aquariums, sky- 
scrapers, all with their stories of men’s 
probings to the deeps and the heights— 
these can be products only of the city 
with its long view, both ways. 


Suburbs Need Essentials 


Yet to mistake the accidental for the 
essential was pure romanticism. The 
essentials are the values which pro- 
duce these tributes to hope in the hu- 
man race, interest in man as man. The 
new monuments to hope in the city are 
the new homes dotted about through 
every kind of neighborhood. In them 
live people who know what they like, 
and who expect to face down any prob- 
lems they encounter in keeping what 
they like. 

The suburbanite is entitled to like 
what he has, as well. If cities were his- 
torically founded out of man’s need to 
huddle in groups for warmth, susten- 
ance, and other higher goods as time 
went on, suburbs are founded for the 
same reasons. And suburban dwellers 
are going to have to open their towns 
to the world, if they expect the vigor 
of the world, with all its worries, to 
keep them fit to survive. Failing this, 
the commuter with a conscience will 
never be able to relax fully in rapt con- 
templation of the wonders of the tulip 
family. The untended misery of the 
human family will keep obstructing the 
picture. 


—Sally Leighton 
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EDITORIAL: 


Civil Rights Bill Should Guarantee 
Negroes Right to “Go Out and Vote” 


TIME-HONORED piece of advice in 

America to persons or groups that 
feel abused is “go out and vote.” But 
it is well known that the advice does 
not apply to one large, oppressed group 
—Negroes in our Southern States. This 
fact, that Negroes are deprived of this 
right in certain states, is no longer de- 
batable since the Federal Civil Rights 
Commission gathered such overwhelm- 
ing evidence last year. This evidence 
also proved that the Civil Rights law 
passed in 1957 was inadequate to solve 
the problem. 

The demonstrations going on in sev- 
eral Southern cities, over the denial of 
equal service to Negroes at lunch coun- 
ters, are directly related to this prob- 
lem. In time, such protests may result 
in desegregation of these facilities, just 
as the “stride toward freedom” in Mont- 
gomery achieved desegregation on the 
buses. But if Negroes in those areas 
had the power of the ballot, a quicker 

-and surer solution would be at hand. 





Washington. The Catholic Interracial 
Council of Washington was commend- 
ed by the Apostolic Delegate, Arch- 
bishop Egidio Vagnozzi, for their ef- 
forts in behalf of racial equality. 

Archbishop Vagnozzi made the state- 
ment in a short, informal address to 
council members whom he received at 
the apostolic delegation. 


Bloomington, Ind. A resolution recent- 
ly adopted by the Indiana University 
Student Senate which sought the elimi- 
nation of racial discrimination received 
thé approval of the university’s board 
of trustees, according to F. T. Reed, 
secretary of the board. 

While the board did not order race 
restrictions abolished, they restated 
their “present policy of prohibiting any 
new campus organizations from being 
recognized if they have clauses provid- 
ing for such discrimination.” 


Greenville, S.C. A motorized pilgrim- 
age on the first of the year brought 15 
Negroes to Greenville’s Municipal Air- 
port in a protest demonstration against 
segregation in the airport’s facilities. 

A group of police surrounded the 15 
as they entered the main waiting room, 
while outside about 260 other Negroes 
stood in intermittent snow and sleet. 

The Rev. C. D. McCullough of 
Orangeburg read a resolution in which 
he said, “We will no longer make a 
pretense of being satisfied with the 
crumbs of citizenship, while others en- 
joy the whole loaf only by the right of 
a white-skinned birth.” 

Following the reading of the resolu- 
tion a prayer was said, and the Ne- 
groes quietly departed. 

The demonstration was planned some 
time ago after former baseball star 
Jackie Robinson was asked to move 
from the white waiting room at the 
terminal to one reserved for Negroes. 


Lynchburg, Va. The white pastor of a 
racially integrated Episcopal church 
here told his congregation that he 
would henseforth refuse to take part 
in or attend any public event which 
was segregated or which Negroes were 
not allowed to attend. 

This would include, said the Rev. 
John H. Teeter, vicar of Good Shep- 
herd Church, patronizing such hotels, 
restaurants, motels, theaters, concerts 
and libraries which practiced segrega- 
tion. 


Richmond, Va. “Attempting to resist 
integration today is like standing 
against a tidal wave... . It is an un- 
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As has happened in most Northern 
states, a law would be passed assuring 
non-discrimination in places of public 
accommodations. 

The Senate is, at this writing, con- 
sidering a Civil Rights Bill which has 
as two of its chief features a mechan- 
ism for assisting attorney general in 
enforcing voting rights under the 1957 
Act, and a provision for court appoint- 
ed referees to supervise registration, 
voting and vote counting. It is gener- 
ally agreed that, after Senator Rus- 
sell’s filibuster tactics dies out or clo- 
ture is invoked, a bill will be passed, 
but it is not certain that it will be the 
one now under consideration. In the 
past years, we have commented on sev- 
eral features that should be part of the 
bill that is passed and we would like 
to restate that the most important pro- 
vision for an effective act is the secur- 
ing of the right to “go out and vote.” 


—JEB 


stoppable movement,” the Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King, leader of Alabama’s 
bus boycott, told Negroes here at a 
New Year’s Day “Pilgrimage of Pray- 
er.” 

The pilgrimage was a religious rally 
of protest against the closing of Prince 
Edward County public schools. 

Dr. King said that Negroes are say- 
ing to white segregationists, in effect, 
“We will wear you down by our ca- 
pacity to suffer, and in the process we 
will win your hearts.” 

There are no schools in Prince Ed- 
ward County for Negroes; a private or- 
ganization has provided schooling for 
the white children of the county. 


Tuskegee, Ala. In its annual report on 
race relations in the South, Tuskegee 
Institute stated that events of the year 
just past reflect “a hesitancy by Amer- 
ican citizens to face the moral implica- 
tions of continued segregation.” 

There is little compelling evidence, 
the report continued, that America has 
been able to advance human under- 
standing notably within its own boun- 
daries. 

The forty-sixth annual report made 
it clear that with a few outstanding ex- 
ceptions most southern officials, by 
their public actions and comments have 
not only delayed desegregation, but 
have also discouraged any inter-group 
discussion of issues of importance in 
the community. 

The report covered the 17 states and 
the District of Columbia in which seg- 
regation in education was practiced be- 
fore 1954. 

News media came in for sharp crit- 
icism for what was designated as their 
prosegregation attitude. 





FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
SPEAKER 


will be available 
in New York City area 
March 15-April 15 


Mary Dolan, executive director of 
Friendship House, will address 
your school—club—parish society 
—informal group, on interracial 
justice and the work being done 
by Friendship House and other 
organizations and individuals. No 
fee required (donations will be 
used for the work of Friendship 
House). 

For further information, or ar- 
ranging for a talk, contact Miss 
Dolan: 


Friendship House, 417 West 145th 
Street, New York 31, New York 








“It’s an Army with Fixed Bayonets”’ 


“Mass - communication media,’’ 
charged the report, “Viewed as a 
whole, reported and commented exten- 
sively on desegregation, and tended to 
highlight the arguments for segrega- 
tion, either directly or by implication.” 

On the other hand, there is the posi- 
tive side of the situation, said the re- 
port. 

“The principle of desegregation in 
public situations was reinforced; and a 
few instances of additional desegrega- 
tion were noted, both in schools and in 
other public situations.” 

Summing up: “Race relations in the 
South did not change appreciably dur- 
ing 1959.” 


Washington, D.C. In its first step to 
block racial discrimination in federal 
aided slum-clearance projects, the Gov- 
ernment warned that it may refuse to 
subsidize projects proposing sale of 
cleared slum property to developers 
who have been convicted of violating 
anti-discrimination laws. 

Housing Administrator Normal P. 
Mason said that buyers of such prop- 
erty would be officially notified of their 
obligation to comply with laws against 
discrimination in housing because of 
race, color, creed or national origin. 

The Federal Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration contracts with local author- 
ities to pay two-thirds of the cost of 
buying and clearing condemned slum 
sections. The agency approves local 
plans for use of the cleared land be- 
fore signing the contract. 

States where laws are in force pro- 
hibiting discrimination in federally as- 
sisted housing are New York, Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Colo- 
rado, Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia. 


Louisville, Ky. Superintendent of 
Washington schools Carl F. Hansen, in 
an address here at Central High School 
stated that the scholastic performance 
of students in Washington, D.C. has 
notably improved since schools were 
desegregated. 

Speaking to the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary schools, Superin- 
tendent Hansen said that Washington 
sixth-graders scored from half a grade 
to 1.2 grades below the national figure 
on tests in 1955-56, while last year the 
range had improved from .4 below to 
equal to grade standard on similar tests. 
During that period the percentage of 
Negro pupils rose from 62.2 to 71.6. 

Three causes were cited as major fac- 
tors in improvement of Washington stu- 
dents: 


1. Unification of white and Negro fac- 
ulties, resulting in better supervision 
and teacher training. 

2. Emphasis on teaching “basic edu- 
cation” — reading, writing, spelling, 
mathematics, geography, history, sci- 
ence and literature. 

3. A system of student grouping by 
ability, which provides special pro- 


grams designed for mentally and phys- 
ically handicapped and emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 


Albany. N.Y. Segregation is phycholog- 
ically unsound and socially unrealistic; 
therefore it should be banished from 
New York schools, according to the 
Board of Regents in their first policy 
statement on the segregation issue. 
That the regents were concerned over 
the existence of artificially maintained 
all-white or all-black school systems in 
a state which claims to provide equal 
educational opportunities for all was 
obviously implied in the statement. 
—Jean Hess 
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Mother Complains: “Negroes 
Surround My Child in School” 


Unbalanced Racial Proportion Is Major Fear 
Which Influences Most Neighborhood Turnover 


N MANY large cities today worried 

parents can be overheard at civic 
meetings or in social gatherings echo- 
ing the refrain: “But, Negroes sur- 
round my child in school.” The tones 
in which they repeat the phrase are 
tones of indignation, deep distress and 
agitation. It is as if they were saying, 
“I’m sympathetic to racial equality and 
fair treatment of Negroes, but this is 
just too much. My little white child 
surrounded by Negroes!” 

Perhaps the biggest single factor in- 
fluencing racial change in city neigh- 
borhoods is the fear on the part of 
white parents that their children will 
be adversely affected by the racial pro- 
portions in their school. Families move 
by the dozens in racially changing 
neighborhoods because of this fear. 
Property values in the neighborhood 
may be firm and undiminished; neigh- 
borhood standards may be higher than 
ever; the Negro newcomers may be 
fine neighbors, but the prospect of heav- 
ily Negro classrooms is decisive. Hence, 
the white families fall all over them- 
selves selling their dearly earned 
houses and moving to heavily mort- 
gaged all-white suburbs. 


Sensitive Parents 

Why are parents so sensitive to 
school situations where their children 
are not in the racial majority? We are 
aware that there is a great deal of ig- 
norance and misinformation about race 
and its significance among the general 
population. Americans have inherited 
a very troublesome tradition of racial 
thinking, full of myths and negative 
stereotypes. In addition to the attitudes 
about race held by many people, it 
should be noted that parents do regard 
their children with deep emotions. 
Many commentators have levelled the 
charge of “Monism” at American par- 
ents. As a nation we have been told 
that we pamper our children shame- 
lessly and have a soft and indulgent 
attitude toward them. These factors no 
doubt have some relation to the dis- 
tress that many white parents feel 
when their children attend heavily Ne- 
gro classes. 

In some home and school groups the 
education of children is discussed al- 
most entirely in jargon borrowed from 
the psychoanalyst and the depth psy- 
chologist. Articulate parents who are 
active in educational affairs are quick 
to toss up phrases about “psychological 
damage” and “personality maladjust- 
ment” that can result from this or that 
classroom situation. This popular con- 
cern about the psychological effects of 
the school room has provided a whole 
new dimension for worries about the 
effects of school integration. Since 
much popular reading about mental 
health in Sunday supplements and 
magazines includes warnings and case 
histories about pathological conditions, 
the general reader is likely to have a 
somewhat lop-sided orientation that 
exaggerates the possibility of dire psy- 
chological problems in the school room. 


Supreme Court Cases 

In the cases brought before the Su- 
preme Court that resulted in the his- 
toric 1954 school desegregation deci- 
sions, testimony by prominent psychol- 
ogists and social scientists was sub- 
mitted to the court to show that the 
personalities of children were seriously 
injured by a segregated school situa- 
tion that placed them in inferior edu- 
eational conditions. Many white par- 
ents in the changing Northern and 
Western cities have misinterpreted this 
and concluded that it would be psy- 
chologically damaging for a child sim- 
ply to be in a racial minority. They 
reason: “If a Negro child can be in- 
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jured by being placed in a minority 
situation, they my child can be injured 
by being in a minority among Ne- 
groes.” This is an over-simplification. 

It is not being in a numerical minor- 
ity that is harmful. What is harmful, 
and what has been harmful to Negro 
children under segregation, is the sys- 
tematic social exclusion, the popular 
imputation of inferiority, the virulent 
racial prejudice and the inferior phys- 
ical conditions that segregation sanc- 
tioned and enforced. In the racially 
changing neighborhoods of the North 
and West, no realistic observer would 
assert that white children are subject- 
ed to the kinds of deep and time hard- 
ened strictures and social pressures 
that have afflicted Negroes under the 
segregation system. In the case of 
white children, the minority status is 
far more flexible, less intense and sel- 
dom sustained. It is not being in a 
minority because of differing skin color 
that is injurious to the personality, but 
rather being in such a minority under 
conditions of long term social exclu- 
sion and inequality of educational fa- 
cilities. 

Educational Benefits 

In addition, there may actually be 
educational benefits for a child in ex- 
periencing a minority status, so long as 
the experience takes place under flexi- 
ble and moderate conditions. The pos- 
sibilitaies for character growth and a 
maturing of the personality due to such 
an experience cannot be dismissed. 

It should be noted that being part 
of a dominant group, a majority that 
holds the prestige and the initiative, 
can also have its dangers. Certain chil- 
dren can very easily take advantage 
of their majority group status and de- 
velop personality distortions because 
of it. Thus, the extreme “authoritarian 
personality” can arise with all of the 
misfortunes of false ego, arrogance and 
exploitive traits. 

The development of personality is a 
complex and amazingly subtle thing. 
We should not presume that placing 
children in this or that racial situation 
will have any drastic or particular ef- 
fect on their development. There are a 
wide variety of factors and conditions 
to be taken into account about educa- 
tional situations, and race is only one 
of them. 


Educational Standards 
Parents who are concerned about 
having their children in largely Negro 


classes frequently raise the question 
of “educational standards.” “The stand- 
ards of the school have gone down 
since it became heavily Negro,” they 
contend. When pressed about precisely 
what they mean by the “standards of 
the school,” they are usually quite 
vague. I have often questioned such 
protesting parents about what stand- 
ards they have in mind. Pupil-teacher 
ratio? Quality of faculty? Curriculum? 
Auxiliary services? Discipline? Behav- 
ior problems? Pupil motivation? Just 
what do they mean? Almost always the 
parents display a lack of knowledge 
of the particulars influencing the edu- 
cation of their children. They have not 
thought behind the general complaint 
about “standards.” It is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that such parents are 
merely using the standards argument 
as blind for their own racial feelings. 

People with a great deal of experi- 
ence in education under a variety of 
racial conditions believe that school 
standards and practices can be main- 
tained on a high level regardless of the 
racial composition of classes. School 
Superintendent Carl F. Hansen of 
Washington, D.C. where school deseg- 
regation was originally greeted with 
demonstrations and civic tension, has 
stated that “with support from the 
home any child can benefit regardless 
of the race predominant in his school. 
‘ . A well managed school system 
should be able to produce effective re- 
sults in terms of pupils regardless of 
race. The efficiency of an educational 
program need not be determined by 
the factor of race. In our school sys- 
tem, this factor is being constantly 
minimized.” 


Poor Negro Students 

What about the difficulties that some 
Negro students face because of the so- 
cial problems that their families have 
suffered due to discrimination and seg- 
regation? Do the learning difficulties 
of such pupils threaten the achieve- 
ments of more fortunate white or Ne- 
gro children? This question is especial- 
ly pertinent if parents have a child 
who is gifted and a very good student. 
In view of the responsibilities that our 
society faces we must be sure that 
outstanding students be given every 
opportunity to excel. Should such stu- 
dents be protected from school situa- 
tions where they will have to study 
with children, at times Negro children, 
who are not gifted and who do not 
have a social background that prompts 
them to be ardent scholars? 

Although educators differ in their 
opinions on this issue, many prominent 
ones believe that gifted students should 
not be set apart from other less able 
classmates. One report prepared for the 
Bureau of Educational Program Re- 
search and Statistics of the New York 
school system by Dr. David Abram- 
son said that programs which group 





This Felician Sister teaches children the alphabet in an integrated school. 


talented youngsters and give them en- 
riched courses are not as effective as 
had been believed. Dr. Abramson wrote 
that, “The over-all achievement of stu- 
dents is associated with their level of 
intelligence, rather than the particular 
high schools they attend.” 

Work with pupils who are educa- 
tionally underprivileged has brought 
startling results and advancements. 
Children who were not strongly mo- 





tivated, when taught skillfully, made 
surprising strides in reading, study 
habits, and even boosted their 1.Q.’s. 


“Snob Appeal” Schools 

The discussion of classes that con- 
tain many Negro children is particu- 
larly relevant to the public schools. 
Private tuition schools and parochial 
schools usually have fewer Negro pu- 
pils. Today our public schools face a 
growing challenge. They must face 
heavy enrollments. They face keen 
competition from private tuition schools 
that at times have a powerful “snob 
appeal.” Budget problems and curricu- 
lum changes add to the challenges. 
Those who profess to revere public 
school education and who have profit- 
ed by it in their own lives, betray 
themselves when they hastily abondon 
their attachment to the public school 
because of racial considerations. 


The same is true of those who up- 
hold the morality of equality of op- 
portunity for persons of all races. To 
permit one’s faith in the principle of 
Educational equality to be shaken by 
confused discontent and worries about 
the significance of skin color is to dis- 
play a weakness that does not befit 
responsible parenthood. 

Having Negroes in your child’s class- 
room may really be much less signifi- 
cant educationally than problems such 
as having children in the classroom 
who are bullies, pampered showoffs, 
tantrum tots or truants. There are 
many school room problems like exces- 
sive day-dreaming, lack of confidence 
or self control that need plenty of par- 
ental attention. For parents to worry 
about the issue of racial make up of 
classes is a distraction from the real 
needs. It can make children disturb- 
ingly race conscious and undermine 
the work done by a= good school. 
Through rumor or unfounded fears it 
can even dislocate a whole neighbor- 
hood. 


Two-Thirds Negro 

One parent that I know came to a 
school open house. He peered in a door- 
way along with other parents at a 
group of fifth graders in a model class. 
“Oh, look at that,” said one of the 
mothers beside him, “Look at that!” 
The mother was pointedly referring to 
the fact that the class was largely Ne- 
gro. “It’s two-thirds!,” she said. “I don’t 
see it,” said my friend. The mother 
pulled him away a little bit. “It’s two- 
thirds!,” she said in a rising whisper. 
The visiting father looked into the 
room again. “No!” he said in an amazed 
voice, “It’s a hundred per cent! One 
hundred per cent, completely, entirely 
kids.” He reeled away pretending faint- 
ness. “Every last one a kid.” 


—Dennis Clark 








Interracial Dramatists Play Europe 


Chicago College Unique in Its Method of Using Integrated Cast; 
Follows Yale and Michigan State On Defense Department Tour 


ye TEEN hopefuls to the theater spent 

two months touring Germany and 
France last spring. And if they hadn’t 
been members of the Drama Guild of 
Wilson branch of Chicago’s city college 
system, a trip to Europe so early in 
their careers would have been an un- 
heard of thing. 

The reason for the trip—they were 
picked by the Defense Department and 
the American Educational Theater to 
perform at European military bases and 
before European civilian groups. 

“How did you happen to be chosen,” 
I asked Drama Guild Director H. Adrian 
Rehner, as he sat at his desk in the 
far corner of Room 300A, Wilson Col- 
lege. 


Follow Yale 


“We were recommended by the 
American Educational Theater,” he told 
me, “and for a full year the govern- 
ment sent people to see our shows with- 
out our knowing it. A reviewer from 
North Carolina came to see Dark of 
the Moon. We had a critic from the 
University of Minnesota and one from 
Ohio. Yale had sent a troupe before 
us and Michigan State had already 
been chosen.” 





Without his telling me, I knew that 
this was a particular honor for Wil- 
son. And probably a large share of that 
honor goes to Rehner and his real abil- 
ity in theater. But more than that, it 
goes to a straight-forward approach to 
what some might consider a difficult 
situation. 

Wilson’s student body is integrated, 
and so is its drama group. In the troupe 
going to Europe, people of all racial 
groups were represented. “It was,” 
noted Mr. Rehner, “close to half and 
half, Negro and Caucasian. There was 
one Nisei member and one Indian. We 
conduct matters in the drama group,” 
he continued, “as if there is no situa- 
tion and there isn’t any. It is interest- 
ing to see how well things can be 
worked out if you believe in them,” 
said Rehner, a Southerner who never 
worked with Negroes until he came to 
Wilson eight years ago. “Audiences 
often are startled when they see an 
integrated cast but they quickly accept 
the idea.” 


Interracial Troupe 


The play chosen for tour was You 
Can’t Take It With You. The grand- 
father of the famous play was Negro, 


Female cast members stroll down German city street. 
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Group shot of troupe that toured Europe. 


the feminine lead white, the masculine, 
Japanese. In the original show, one 
daughter was married, and she and her 
husband as cast were an _ interracial 
couple. Tension at Little Rock and rum- 
blings in Virginia about the time the 
troupe was to go overseas brought a 
little apprehension on the part of the 
State Department. It was decided not 
to have them married in the play. 

The two-month tour was geared to 
show Europe that not all groups in the 
United States are prejudiced in racial 
relations. Wilson has pioneered in the 
use of different races in one play. 
Unique in its method of using an inte- 
grated cast, it has performed at Na- 
tional and Regional conventions and 
has had numerous offers for outside 
performances. Its shows at the college 
have drawn increasingly large audi- 
ences, not in their opinion, because of 
integration, but because they have pre- 
sented good plays. 


No Physical Contact 


“Any difficulties?” I asked. “Occa- 
sionally we have run into comment,” 
Mr. Rehner noted. “With Our Town, we 
had a number of letters. We had Ne- 
gro children with white parents and 
this disturbed some people. Actually 
most of the adverse feeling came from 
Negro mothers who seem to prefer that 
we don’t have stage relationships where 
there is physical contact. We try to 
make it a practice of not using physical 
contact in shows we present to the 
public. This is not our policy, however, 
in the plays we present for ourselves 
in our own small theater.” 

The people picked to go to Europe 
were chosen for ability, with, at the 
same time, an attempt to represent all 
groups. I talked to several of them at 
the college theater as I could catch 
them between scenes of a new play in 
rehearsal, Angel Street. Still bubbling 
over with enthusiasm over the tour, 
Frances Howard and Ted Dalpe regaled 
me with stories of their experiences. 
There was the opening show in Bonn 
—a big disappointment for a while. 
The laughs they had learned to expect 
from audiences at home just weren’t 
coming—and then they discovered they 
were playing to Germans who couldn’t 
understand them. 

“In only one place,” Frances told me, 
“was there any difficulty with racial 
undertones. And then,” she continued, 
“it was created by a drunk in the audi- 
ence who was told to leave.” 


For Servicemen 


“Most of the time, however,’ Ted 
countered, “we were playing to Amer- 


ican service men in rather obscure 
places and there didn’t seem to be too 
much chance for difficulty.” 


The reaction of Negro service men 
on a number of instances was interest- 
ing. They were used to seeing Negro 
performers—but in the usual “stereo- 
typed” roles. They would come in and 
stand at the back of the theater, wait- 
ing to see what was up and looking as 
if they expected to leave shortly. But 
they would catch the difference in a 
few minutes and almost without ex- 
ception would find themselves a seat. 
Seeing Negroes in regular parts was a 
different story. 

Germany, the State Department felt, 
was the place of greatest need. Yet, ac- 
cording to every member of the troupe 
I talked to, they found a much warmer 
welcome in Germany than in France. 
After shows, there was acceptance and 
friendliness in the places where they 
went to eat. Often German boys would 
come up and ask the girls to dance and 
mingling was free all the way through. 


Unfriendly Bar 


One bar in Frankfort, the boys found, 
was not too accepting—but that was 
because it was frequented by American 
soldiers from the South. Interracial cou- 
ples, G.I.’s and German girls, were not 
unusual. And Frances noted, “When we 
left the make-up at Heidelberg by mis- 
take, Charles Williams and I traveled 
back to get it, with less stares and com- 
ments, I think, than an interracial cou- 
ple gets in the States.” 


The situation was not as easy in 
France, except for Paris. One explana- 
tion might be that in the provinces, the 
Algerian question was very much in 
the limelight and this might have 
brought out what seemed like unfriend- 
ly and somewhat undiplomatic atti- 
tudes. 

“The only real discrimination we 
found,” Maryann Lewandowski volun- 
teered when she, with George Bihl- 
mayer, joined our discussion, “was to- 
ward women. At one of our stops in 
France, the landlady had expected only 
men and was most upset to have wom- 
en guests. She did her best to make 
things uncomfortable for us, and was 
doubly discomforted by the fact that 
I came down with the measles.” 


Flexible Cast 


Toward the end of their 50 shows, 
the cast was really flexible..Mary Ann 
pointed out, “We got to a point where 
we could play You Can’t Take It With 
You on a stairway. We played on stages 
the size of postage stamps and on ones 
like Radio City. But our ingenuity was 
taxed with the measles. We had to 
change the maid to an English butler 
which Mr. Rehner played.” 

“And what about your parents,” I 
asked. “Did they accept the idea of 
your touring in an interracial group.” 

“Some did mind,” Ted told me, “but 
the honor of being chosen to go on the 
tour overcame that.” 





Some of Cast lines up at airport. 


COMMUNITY 


Some Problems 


“Naturally there were problems,” Mr. 
Rehner replied to my question. “We 
had to take all our props with us. The 
boys were responsible for the trunks 
and their packing —and that was a 
problem in itself. (The list of props took 
up two pages in the record book of the 
trip.) 

“Any group working closely together 
under tension has problems,” Mr. Reh- 
ner noted sagely “and we were not an 
exception. Several members of the 
group were married, and they really 
got lonesome.” (State Department rules 
are that wives or husbands can not be 
brought along, even if private passage 
is paid.) 

Full responsibility for a group of 15 
people traveling in a “gold fish” bowl 
was not an easy thing for the director, 
I could surmise. There was an escort 
officer from the army and there were 
simple, important rules. Respect for 
authority was the most important of 
these. Nothing was asked that was not 
for the common good, or required by 
the army. Things went so well that the 
group has been invited to return, at a 
point when the State Department had 
almost decided to discontinue this type 
of program because of difficulties other 
troupes had. 


No Interracial Problems 


Both Mr. Rehner and the students 
felt that there was not one single prob- 
lem that could be classified as “inter- 
racial.” One thing Mr. Rehner noticed 
particularly was the attitude of the Ne- 
gro girls in returning to the States. 
The complete acceptance they received 
in Europe dampened their homecoming 
joys. It would be harder to accept some 
things here, they felt, after Europe. For 
what reason, Mr. Rehner didn’t know, 
this was not as true of the Negro men 
in the group. 

Though no thought was given to di- 
versifying the group in so far as reli- 
gion was concerned, all major faiths 
were represented. There were Protes- 
tants, Catholics and members of the 
Jewish faith. There was one Buddhist. 
Lenten dispensations were gotten for 
the Catholics, but actually weren’t real- 
ly needed. “We tried to visit Lutheran 
cathedrals,’ Mr. Rehmer commented, 
“since if we didn’t watch it our tour- 
ing was pretty much Catholic.” 

Judging by action, Mr. Rehner went 
on to say, the Catholic group was the 
strongest. Arrangements were made for 
all to go to services on Sunday. The 
Catholics, however, seemed to take this 
most seriously and ended up taking 
others with them. 


American Ideal 


An ordinary campus in an “unde- 
sirable” neighborhood — non-descript 
buildings with somewhat disorderly 
halls, no ivy league tradition or thea- 
ter glamour. Add to this three things, 
talent, ambition and courage, and you 
have not only a unique product—you 
have a young group of people, that 
can, in the mind of the State Depart- 
ment, teach the American ideal. 

There’s the talent of Herbert Adrian 
Rehner, Fullbright scholar and grad- 
uate of the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Arts of the University of London, who 
reflects competence throughout—in his 
influence on the students, in the dram- 
atic club, its plan and rules, and even 
in the second floor “Green Room” with 
its orderly rows of grey cabinets, 
marked “make-up,” “props,” “records” 
and “equipment.” 

There is the talent and ambition of 
students who believe in what the club 
stands for and in what it presents. And 
there is a courage to face democratic 
realities. 

Would that the American T.V., mo- 
vie and theater industries could add to 
their talents, ambition and know-how, 
the same kind of courage. It might 
prove equally fruitful. 


—Betty Schneider 
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Priest, Doctor Establish Free Clinic 
For Migrant Laborers in Erie, Michigan 


| ERIE, Michigan charity has opened 

its arms to take under its protec- 
tive mantle, the migratory worker, 
with Father Joseph Femminineo as 
chief dispenser. 


In March of 1959, with the fine co- 
operation of Chester J. Maternowski, 
M.D. and Mrs. Maternowski, the for- 
mer a resident at University Hospital, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, Father Femmini- 
neo laid the groundwork in furthering 
Christ’s admonition to love one another, 
by establishing a medical clinic for the 
migratory workers, that yearly come 
into the parish and the surrounding 
area, during the Summer crop season. 


Father Kern’s Clinic 


Father Femminineo chose as his pat- 
tern the medical clinic founded by Fa- 
ther Clement Kern of Holy Trinity par- 
ish, situated in the heart of old Cork- 
town, Detroit, Michigan. Here in Fa- 
ther Kern’s clinic all the doctors give 
gratis of their time and service, plus 
the free dispensing of medications do- 
nated by doctors and pharmaceutical 
houses, aided by a volunteer staff for 
the office work. With this to go on, 
Father Femminineo proceeded to es- 
tablish the Erie clinic in one second 
floor room of his parish school, St. Jo- 
seph’s. Much valuable assistance was 
rendered by Robert Navarre, M.D., who 
is a practicing clinical physician in To- 
ledo, Ohio. Mrs. Lucille Cousino, R.N., 
became the clinic nurse and chief re- 
cruiter in obtaining volunteer help to 
assist her and keep the records. 


Because of Mrs. Cousino, who many 
a time was called out in the middle of 
the night by a plea from a migratory 
worker that someone in a camp was 
dying, the necessity for a clinic was 
doubled and therefore Mrs. Cousino 
was an instrument in establishing this 
fine clinic: Mrs. Cousino would set out 
with clean sheets and medicines to aid 
the dying in order that the dying man 
would have fresh linen and good care. 


Foreign works 


Such would not have been possible 
without Mr. Cousino’s kind concern. 


Doctor Volunteers 


As a volunteer one can see the good 
work done by the clinic, the fine way 
Father Femminineo and the good doc- 
tors treat all the patients who come for 
aid twice weekly on Wednesday and 
Friday evenings from 7:00 until all are 
served. 


How do you run a clinic—easy, find 
the volunteers and you have it made, 
the patients are waiting. This year two 
young college students from Marygrove 
College in Detroit assisted in keeping 
office records. The young women, Carol 
Harmon and Lisa Centa, by day 
watched over their young migratory 
charges in a summer school conducted 
by the parish. They gave of their time 
unstintingly and generosity was their 
keyword. Mrs. Nicholas Sulfaro and 
Miss Ann Lennane came from nearby 
Monroe to take care of the pencil work. 


Excluded American 


But the credit goes mainly to the 
doctors and Father Femminineo who 
worked “Ad majorem Deum gloriam.” 
The doctors came from Ann Arbor 
and St. Vincent’s Hospital, Toledo, free 
of charge, to cure the workers and to 
do their best to solve the medical prob- 
lems that confront the migratory work- 
er, who is really “the excluded Amer- 
ican.” 

Because the welfare department will 
not aid anyone without an established 
long term residency the migratory 
worker must want for lack of medical 
assistance, unless it is an absolute 
emergency. Pregnant women because 
of residency restriction and lack of in- 
come are barred from hospital care. 


Insurance Companies 


The insurance companies will cover 
the migrant worker, but the migrant 
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workers do not have enough money, 
nor are they organized enough for co- 
operate benefits. These are a few of the 
problems the Erie clinic tries to solve 
without costing the parish or the city 
government a cent. 


In another phase of the work, one 
camp for the migrant workers and 
their families was quarantined because 
of the number of cases of dysentery 
coming from the contaminated water. 
This was discovered by the clinic. The 
matter has been reported to the Health 
Department in Monroe and as of this 
writing the farmer has still done noth- 
ing about the bad well causing the 
trouble; however unless this matter is 
rectified the farmer will not be able to 
recruit workers this coming summer. 


Shots and Lollipops 


In treating the migratory patients, 
each family is given a complete phys- 
ical check-up. The children are given 
all the necessary shots, and more often 
tears are shed, but quickly dried with 
the kind understanding of the doctor, 
nurses and assistants, plus gum or one 
lollipop! The medical care is entered 
on a sheet, kept in a folder under the 
family name with each member of the 
family catalogued by name and age. 
Then in turn each patient receives a 
card with the medical care received en- 
tered on it. This card the patient keeps 
and can show to his physician upon re- 
turning to their homestate at the end 
of the Summer. 


The whole clinic, besides providing 
free treatment for the migratory work- 
er, gives the whole family a sense of 
belonging and being a part of the com- 
munity. The workers receive good care 
that otherwise they would have had to 
do without. Father Femminineo and 
all associated with the clinic have made 
the migratory worker’s path much 
smoother. The good padre speaks not 
only fluent English, but Spanish equal- 
ly as well. The doctors, nurses and as- 
sistants, though not proficient Spanish 
linguists, have open hearts and a smile 
to make the migratory worker’s road 
to Eternity easier. The kind Spanish 
fathers, mothers and grandmothers 
come to the clinic with their children. 
Here you really see Christ at work with 
His poor. 


“Come to Me all you that labor and 
are burdened and I will refresh you,” 
is living action in Erie, Michigan. 


—Ann Lennane 
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Book Presents Instructions On Catholic Sculpture 


“. . . Would attempt to assist the artist in making his crea- 
tive ability more distinctly religious, and would explain the 


Catholic tradition 


APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN SCULP- 
TURE, by Dom Hubert van Zeller. 
(Sheed and Ward, New York, 1959. 191 
pp., 12 illustrations. $3.73.) 


S A FELLOW sculptor, I am review- 
ing a book by a sculptor with re- 
luctance. I have not the proper, ob- 
jective view. My feeling of empathy for 
the creative artist is too strong; I know 
how his work must always fall short 
of his vision, so that necessarily he is 
his own most severe critic. 

I was especially disarmed by the 
humble preface in which the author 
refers to himself as a stone carver—as 
one whose “job” is “cutting stone.” This 
is the way one speaks of an artisan, not 
of an artist. Surely, when that which 
Jacques Maritain calls the creative in- 
tuition stirs in the dark of the soul, it 
is an act of mystery which transforms 
a man into a creative artist, and to ac- 
knowledge the fact is not to take pride 
in it, realizing, as he must, that, like 
grace, it is a gift and an obligation. 


A Difficult Task 

But for all Father van Zeller’s over- 
modest insistence on his own inade- 
quacy, he has set himself a difficult 
task, and addressed himself to readers 
of greatly varied backgrounds. He 
would give direction to Catholic sculp- 
ture; he would clarify the issues be- 
tween layman and priest, would at- 
tempt to assist the artist in making his 
creative ability more distinctly reli- 
gious, and would explain the Catholic 
tradition in art to the non-Christian. 


in art to the non-Christian .. . 


In order to give this much needed 
direction and to trace the tradition, the 
author has reviewed the past. In the 
brief space he has allowed himself, he 
touches on the most important periods 
in art and explains their significance. 
He begins with the Greek and Roman 
sculpture, then the Byzantine with its 
insistence on the pure symbol that 
eventually all but obscured the mean- 
ing of the Incarnation. In the Roman- 
esque he believes the claims of both 
theology and esthetics were most near- 
ly fulfilled. 

The giants of Renaissance sculpture 
receive due respect, but Father van 
Zeller regrets that this was a time of 
no collective sculptural interpretation, 
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Interracial Marriage Bugaboos 
Cited in Century Old Pamphlet 


MISCEGENATION, MELALEUKA- 
TION AND MR. LINCOLN’S DOG, by 
J. M. Bloch. (Schaum Publishing Com- 
pany, 69 pp., $2.00.) 


OT LONG ago I was reading with 

sympathy the plaint of a New York 
drama critic who was confronted with 
the responsibility of reviewing an 
ephemeral production, the sort that 
leads inevitably to discussions entitled, 
“Whither American Theatre?” He la- 
mented that he was given a sledge 
hammer — space for 500 words — with 
which to demolish a walnut. This is 
almost the position of the reviewer of 
Miscegenation, Melaleukation and Mr. 
Lincoln’s Dog, but the meat of the nut 
is sweet and worth saving. It is embar- 
rasing enough to be given a sledge 
hammer for such a small job. It is 
worse being embarrassed by the size 
of the tool you wield while trying not 
to atomize the nut. 

During January of 1864, while mili- 
tary movements were slowed by weath- 
er and newspapers were looking for ex- 
citing material, a pamphlet called 
Miscegenation: The Theory of the 
Blending of the Races, Applied to the 
American White Man and the Negro 
was published anonymously in New 
York. The authors originated the term 
miscegenation to replace amalgama- 
tion, which had obtained an unfavor- 
able connotation, and proposed that the 
future of America depended on the 
spread of intermarriage. Skillfully pro- 
moted by its then unknown authors, 
the pamphlet was mentioned in Con- 
gressional debate, condemned and com- 
mended in the popular press, discussed 
by Thomas Huxley before the British 
Royal College of Surgeons in the course 
of an august lecture series on “The 
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Structure and Classification of Mam- 
malia,” and in a round about way oc- 
casioned the departure of Mark Twain 
from The Territorial Enterprise and 
from Virginia City. At the close of the 
1864 election campaign it was disclosed 
that the pamphlet was not authored, 
as had been conjectured, by a highly 
educated mulatto girl, but by two news- 
papermen of Democratic leanings who 
probably wanted to embarrass the Re- 
publicans and Mr. Lincoln. 


Pamphlet a Hoax 

The pamplet was a hoax and a cari- 
cature. Early advertisements for it re- 
ported its contents to include, among 
other things, “How the Anglo-Amer- 
ican May Becomes More Comely,” “The 
Irish and Negroes First to Comingle,” 
and “Heart Histories of the Daughters 
of the South.” A concluding chapter on 
portents found one in the figure of Lib- 
erty on the Capitol Building. Oxodia- 
tion had produced a “rich and uniform 
bronze tint” on Liberty that was taken 
as an augery of the future ‘Composite 
race, whose sway will extend from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, from the 
Equator to the North Pole—the Mis- 
cegens of the Future.” The pamphlet’s 
obvious nonsensical exhuberance was 
over-looked by many Abolitionists. 
Their often whole-hearted endorse- 
ment was used as a source of ammuni- 
tion by the Democrats aginst the Re- 
publicans. 

It was only Thomas Huxley who 
realized that the arguments in Mis- 
cegenation used to urge the natural 
superiority of Negroes were inversions 
of the usual arguments for white su- 
periority. At that level the pamphlet 
was a caricature of the pro-slavery fac- 
tion. However, feelings then as now 


were too intense for that point to be 
widely appreciated. 

Then there was the Mark Twain in- 
cident. Having discovered the word 
“miscegenation” and apparently rather 
liking it, he suggested in an editorial 
that the funds produced by a charity 
ball for the Civil War equivalent of the 
Red Cross were to be diverted to an 
Eastern miscegenation society. The up- 
roar that followed precipitated his de- 
parture for San Francisco. 


Outline of Facts 

Miscegenation, Melaleukation and 
Mr. Lincolin’s Dog is a brief study of 
the pamphlet, its impact, and its au- 


thorship. The material is suitable for a 


humerous treatment of man’s folly and 
the power of unreason; it is suitable 
for a serious discussion of the state of 
feelings on matters of race during the 
Civil War. Mr. Bloch does neither. He 
simply outlines the facts with an aca- 
demic ponderosity whose trappings al- 
most succeed in squeezing the sweet- 
ness from the story. The text covers 
only 48 of the 69 pages. The balance 
are devoted to 113 footnotes. There is, 
for instance, one sentence interrupted 
by two footnote references. The first 
footnote is almost a page in length; the 
second is fully three pages. The cul- 
minating folly is that the second foot- 
note is a continuation of the argument 
introduced in the first. In mitigation it 
should be said that the author can write 
English clearly, which can be discov- 
ered by reading from end to end the 
occasional sentence without a footnote 
in its midst. The service provided by 
the author consists in making the story 
available. He seems to sense that it is 
worthwhile but his efforts at interpret- 
ing it are limited to such dicta as, “The 
Miscegenation controversy represents 
an episode in the history of the white 
race deeply absorbed in soul-searching 
on the race question.” 

As a service to the reader of this re- 
view the term “melaleukation” should 
be defined. It, too, is a word coined by 
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and expresses a hope that an age may 
come, under a social order which may 
be Christian, in which “the artist works 
as one of a tradition, a school, a tribe, 
and not simply as a would-be expert 
on his own.” 


Contemporary Sculpture 

The chapters on Christian sculpture 
in our time are concerned with the 
problem of the sculptor whose work is 
judged by whether it arouses a “fa- 
vorite emotion,” an acute perception, or 
a vivid memory. Or else by the cult of 
prettiness. The author expresses sur- 
prise that the ordinary man will as- 
sume the right to pass judgment on a 
piece of sculpture when he would not 
think of doing so on the work of a 
surgeon, or on that of a judge. But he 
does not dismiss the opinion of the 
general public as of no consequence, 
since he has observed that in the end 
the public receives what it wants. 

The cleric who shops for Church art 
in catalogues instead of in studios, also 
comes in for his share of criticism, 
since by his purchases he “debases his 
parishioners’ piety into pietistic rou- 
tines.” 

As a guide to the attitude of the 
Church towards contemporary art, Fa- 
ther van Zeller has recourse to the 
Mediator Dei of 1947, and to the In- 
structio de Arte Sacre of 1952. He 
quotes the warning given regarding the 
“eccentric,” the “arid,” and the “de- 
formed,” but is vague in his interpreta- 
tion of these terms—perhaps reluctant 
to accept the obvious meaning as too 
great a simplification of the problem. 


Conclusion 

As for the most immediate concern 
of all, namely how we are to have good 
art in our churches, the author be- 
lieves that it must be accomplished by 
exposing the clergy and the laity to 
good art until they come to prefer it. 
He places his hope in education where 
obviously it lies. But my personal opin- 
ion is that even the educated parish- 
ioner will never approach Church sculp- 
ture as art per se, or that he should be 
expected to do so; that is, with the at- 
titude of the art connoisseur approach- 
ing a piece of carving in a studio or 
gallery. A person visits an art gallery 
or a shrine of Our Lady for different 
reasons, and looks for something dif- 
ferent in the two. The demands made 
upon good art done for art’s sake (or 
for the sculptor’s sake), and good art 
done for use in the Church are not the 
same. The latter, besides being good 
needs to be as functional as the bap- 
tismal font. It is meant to be a sign 
which can be seen but which stands 
for something unseen—a sign in a 
known area through which we can 
faintly be aware of the unknown. I 
think the parishioner has every right 
to expect his Church art to be usable 
in this way. 

Approach to Christian Sculpture is 
an effort to clarify some of these is- 
sues. I am sure that the average read- 
er who is not already a student of art 
history or art appreciation, will find 
here much interesting and informative 
material. 

—Gemma d’Auria 





the authors of the subject pamphlet. It 
is preferred by them to miscegenation 
because it is more accurate. Its Greek 
roots refer specifically to the cross- 
breeding of black (melas) and white 
(Leukos), where miscegenation de- 
scribes the mixing of unlikes general- 
ly. Fortunately, the authors recognized 
the greater difficulty in pronouncing the 
more accurate term and let the easier, 
sloppier word stand.—Warren Lehman 
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Discusses Quiet Psycological War 
Within Human Relations Profession 


ITHIN my profession there has 

been a quiet war in the last few 
years—a war that has involved the pro- 
ponents of a psychological approach 
and the proponents of a sociological 
approach. 

I would like to discuss this conflict 
with you, and try to indicate which of 
these two directions we human rela- 
tions professionals are tending toward 
as we attempt to deal with the com- 
plicated racial, religious, and ethnic 
conflicts in our urban centers. 

Early organization efforts to deal 
with human relations problems, dur- 
ing the period from the turn of the 
century to the end of World War II, 
were directed toward altering the prej- 
udices or attitudes of those whom we 
chose to call biased or bigoted. The 
analysis was based upon the supposi- 
tion that we were dealing with indi- 
viduals and their feelings, sentiments, 
attitudes, and (if you will) psyches. 
As a result of this analysis, our insti- 
tutions of higher learning engaged in 
considerable research to determine “the 
nature of prejudice.” The human rela- 
tions agencies directed their programs 
toward education of the individual— 
and I use the term education in a very 
broad sense. Educational pamphlets, 
workshops, meetings, school programs, 
etc., became the tools of the trade. 
There was, admittedly, little effort ac- 
tually directed at dealing with the 
more subtle psychic mechanisms of the 
individual. Nonetheless, the basic or- 
ganized approaches were directed to- 
ward the psychology of the individual. 


Changing Social Structure 


As the human relations agencies, 
over almost a half century, directed 
most of their efforts toward the edu- 
cation of the individual and his psyche, 
America’s social structure was chang- 
ing. By the end of World War II, al- 
most everyone had come to realize that 
we had a different kind of America in 
terms of the relationship of the indi- 
vidual to society. Men like Homans, 
Blumer, and Riesman chronicled the 
evolution of this relationship; and, con- 
currently, those who worked in the 
field of human relations began to sense 
this change on an empirical basis. 

For example, there had been con- 
siderable effort to educate the police 
officer in human relations because, too 
often, policemen had not been vigor- 
ous in dealing with crowd gatherings 
during racial disturbances. It was 
thought that the reason for this police 
reticence or negligence was that most 
policemen had the same feelings as the 
people in the crowd. Therefore, human 
relations professionals attempted to 
initiate educative programs in police 
training schools to change the feelings 
of the individual policeman. Perhaps 
this was an impossible task, or insuffi- 
cient time was devoted to the program, 
or the methods of educating were in- 
correct. Whatever the reason, police- 
men remained generally reticent in sit- 
uations involving interracial tensions. 
It was probably because of the lack of 
success of such educative programs 
that we began to seek other approaches 


tions rather than feelings. It meant 
that we would essentially be concerned 
with discrimination rather than preju- 
dice, for it was contended that either 
of these phenomena could exist alone 
in the individual. Conceptually, our 
analysis of human relations problems 
would be more sociological than psy- 
chological. In practical terms, it meant 
that we developed programs for police 
training stressing what might be called 
“policeman-like” behavior in situations 
of racial tensions. We attempted to deal 
with the individual who was a police- 
man as though his professional associa- 
tion with a group was more significant 
than his individual prejudice. 

By and large, this approach has 
seemed to be the more effective one. 
The police officer has tended to change 
his behavior more readily when dealt 
with in terms of “his duty,” “police 
esprit de corps,” and “doing the job.” 


Organizational Pressure 


In modern urban societies, the indi- 
vidual and the family have had many 
of their folk functions” and responsi- 
bilities replaced by a myriad of organ- 
izations, associations, and institutions. I 
need not belabor this point with fur- 
ther description of the increasingly col- 
lective behavior of modern Americans. 
However, certain aspects of this mod- 
ern social structure are especially per- 
tinent to an anlysis of human relations 
problems. 

As the individual has turned to 
many collectivities to fulfill his needs, 
he has lost a sense of total personality. 
He tends, increasingly, to find himself 
playing different roles in different set- 
tings. His behavior may not appear to 
be consistent. Furthermore, the collec- 
tivities may be so large or so institu- 
tionalized that the individual may find 
that he is represented by the group as 
desiring goals that he cares little about 
or even opposes. And finally, the indi- 
vidual is increasingly influenced in the 
very choice of his goals by the col- 
lectivities; such an individual is pop- 
ularly known as an “organization” or 
“other directed” man. 


Paradoxes Explained 

If these are the facts of modern 
American society, then we begin to un- 
derstand some of the seeming para- 
doxes in the current relationships be- 
tween individuals of varied racial and 
religious backgrounds. We begin to un- 
derstand why a white union member 
will work and eat at peace beside a 
Negro worker, and at the same time, 


in his setting as a home-owner, he 
may support the local exclusionist 
home-owners’ organization in its ef- 
forts to keep prospective Negro home- 
owners out of tho neighborhood. And 
we can also understand why this same 
white individual, moved to a different 
community, might join the local home- 
owners’ organization in its attempts to 
establish a stable interracial neighbor- 
hood. The individual increasingly ac- 
cepts, unconsciously in most cases, the 
definitions of situations and appropriate 
behavior patterns made by organiza- 
tions and institutions. 


Definition By Organization 


I think that, in recent years, there 
has been a tendency to direct more 
attention toward the collective groups, 
with some interesting developments. 
We have seen the armed forces define, 
successfully, the mode of human rela- 
tionships among individuals of varied 
backgrounds in the service. Many 
schools have been successfully and 
peacefully integrated through a similar 
definition of the mode of behavior. In- 
dustrial and business managements 
have found, to their surprise, that 
when they choose to integrate a work 
force, their definition of the situation 
is instrumental in producing positive 
employee relationships across lines of 
race and religion. It has seemed that 
when the mode of individual behavior 
in a group has been defined in terms of 
positive human relations, the individ- 
ual in that group tends to accept the 
mode. 

Although the principle, and also the 
practice, of defining the situation or 
structuring the setting has been more 
widely recognized as a valuable tool 
in recent years, many of us have been 
greatly concerned about the lack of 
application of the principle in the field 
of housing. It would seem that follow- 
ing World War II, as America’s chang- 
ing social structure was written into 
wooden and stone split levels, a superb 
opportunity existed to structure the be- 
havioral definition of the burgeoning 
suburban residential setting. Had pri- 
vate industry taken the initiative, or 
had the government acted to insure 
equal opportunities for real estate pur- 
chase, a non-discriminatory suburban 
pattern might well have been estab- 
lished on the day that the first families 
moved into each new development. Un- 
fortunately suburbia followed the old 
inner-city patterns. The home buyer 
came to expect a uniracial or unireli- 
gious setting. As a result, there re- 


mains the unhappy possibility of many 
more crises such as the Levitown and 
Deerfield situations. 


Qualified Approach 


I have said that basically human re- 
lations problems have increasingly been 
treated from the perspective of group- 
defined situations in which the indi- 
vidual’s behavior is predicted or con- 
trolled not by what he says he will do 
or what he has done, but by the meth- 
od in which the situation is defined by 
the organizations to which he belongs. 

I do not mean to imply that this 
trend in the human relations field has 
now become the mode of operation. 
We still devote considerable effort to 
education, persuasion, and even propa- 
ganda. Certainly it would also be im- 
proper for me to lead you to believe 
that this “group definition” approach 
has been accepted by the human rela- 
tions profession without qualifications 
or even qualms. 

We must qualify the approach by in- 
dicating that individual feelings, sen- 
timents, and attitudes remain impor- 
tant in the consideration of human 
behavior, even in an_ increasingly 
“other-directed” society. 

As for qualms, my description of the 
“group definition” approach has, I am 
sure, seemed a bit chilling to some of 
you. Certainly those of us who operate 
daily in the field of human relations 
have recognized the manipulative as- 
pects of the approach. And although 
most of us abhor some of the defini- 
tions of social engineering, we see our- 
selves in a quiet drift in that direction. 
We tend to justify ourselves with rath- 
er hesitant statements about “realities” 
or “the necessity to deal with an evolv- 
ing social structure in terms of appro- 
priate methods.” I doubt, however, that 
many of us are really satisfied with 
these rationales. 


Conclusion 


You may ask, what has all of this 
to do with me, or more pertinently, 
what could I do about it if it does have 
something to do with me? Perhaps it 
is indicative of the pervasiveness of the 
sociological approach that I find my- 
self replying, it depends on what role 
you are playing in which setting. 

I would encourage you, as an indi- 
vidual, in your roles as employee, PTA 
officer, community council member, 
etc., to work within these groups to 
insure their constructive definitional 
role in terms of human relations. This 
is important, for we often find that the 
absence of an organization with a posi- 
tive human relations definition pro- 
vides the “restrictionist” with the ideal 
opportunity to begin his own organ- 
ization to fill the vacuum and thereby 
define negatively the behavior of nu- 
merous individuals. 


—John McKnight 
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Friendship House Summer Study Weekends— 
July 15-17 
August 19-21 


Introductory and Advanced Sessions held at Childerley Farm, 
near Chicago. 


to solving human relations problems. 


Sociological Approach 


A new approach was developed when 
human relations professionals began 
thinking that changing the feelings of 
police officers would be ideal but hadn’t 
seemed to occur, and that therefore 
we should perhaps settle for changing 
police behavior. This was a pretty rev- 
olutionary idea at the time, and held 
many implications. It meant that we 
would tend toward treatment of ac- 


In-Service Training Week openings throughout the year at 
Friendship House, Chicago. 


For information write: Betty Plank, Friendship House, 
4233 South Indiana Avenue, Chicago 53, Illinois. 
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Thoughtful Negroes Watch 
Changes in Newton Grove 


Y THE TIME we arrive in Newton 

Grove the days were far gone when 
Catholics were allowed to solve their 
educational problems directly by stuff- 
ing their children in the attic spaces 
over a Convent during the week, cut- 
ting extra wood to keep them warm, 
and feeding them with farm and gar- 
den surplus. Unable to build, staff, and 
maintain any boarding school accept- 
able according to modern standards, the 
parishioners had tried for a while to 
haul their children to and from school 
daily by bus. Collecting children from 
several counties every day and getting 
them to classes on time when the roads 
were muddy involved heroic sacrifice 
even before the exodus of many of the 
rural people to the cities. 

A family farm of the past was a way 
of life for its people, producing most 
of the things they needed directly and 
dealing comparatively little in dollars 
and cents. Family farms of the present, 
however, had been trying for some 
years to convert the efforts of their 
people into money and then attempt- 
ing to stretch that money into some 
kind of a living for their people. When 
a farmer sells the results of his labor, 
his produce usually brings him only 
wholesale prices for raw _ products. 
Whenever he has to buy anything, how- 
ever, he usually has to pay retail prices, 
top retail prices if he buys at the lit- 
tle stores nearest his farm. 


Economic Changes 


In the change-over from a do-it-your- 
self living to a make-money-and-buy-it 
living farm families soon find ‘them- 
selves working longer hours, venturing 
into new crops, straining for greater 
efficiency, buying heavy machinery to 
increase production, often facing the 
sad fact that the increased production 
flooded the market and brought the 
prices down sometimes below the cost 
of production. Then the government 
steps in with acreage allotments on the 
important money crops. 

When heavy machinery started com- 
ing into the Newton Grove area fewer 
people were needed to tend and har- 
vest the money crops allotted to that 
area by the government. In the new 
make-money-and-buy-it economy the 
extra manpower was no longer satisfied 
to try to make a living directly from 
the resources of the land, especially 
when moves to towns with new indus- 
tries resulted in jobs with reliable sal- 
aries. The parishioners that were left in 
the community were forced to fight a 
losing battle trying to keep up their 
former standards of parish life. 

Six months before Miss Field and I 


MEMO: 


arrived in Newton Grove the pastor 
and parish had given up any idea of 
trying to maintain a parochial school 
any longer. If all the parishioners had 
been “white,” or all the parishioners 
had been “colored,” or even if the two 
struggling Churches had never been 
consolidated, the unreasonable dis- 
tances between the homes of the re- 
maining parishioners would not have 
been shortened a single inch, nor would 
they have earned any more profit from 
their farm labors to invest in a school, 
nor would jobs with salaries have been 
found at home for their displaced peo- 
ple. 


Arrival in Newton Grove 

On the way into Newton Grove, Miss 
Field and I decided that it would be 
wise to shop for a large supply of non- 
perishable groceries while we had use 
of a car to travel all the way to the 
Convent. This was most fortunate, as 
our schedule upon arriving did not al- 
low time for shopping except for a few 
perishibles. 

Immediately, of course, we had to 
clean the Convent and unpack and ar- 
range furnishings. The wisdom of Fa- 
ther Pastor in having my 11 and 14 year 
old sons with us was evident as they 
brought in the desks from the school 
building, which was being used at pres- 
ent for grading the cured leaves of to- 
bacco and tieing them in bundles ready 
for market. The large front room of 
the Convent had to be set up as a tu- 
telage center for the children whose 
parents did not want their offspring in 
the public school. By “dark-thirty” all 
of us were to be ready to go with the 
Fathers to the Motor Mission some 
miles distant. 

The boys helped set up the chairs 
and Miss Field and I circulated among 
the gathering people helping them to 
dispel uneasiness about being at a Cath- 
olic meeting, and answering questions 
for those who were unwilling or too 
shy to use the question box or approach 
the priests directly. In the outdoors 
around a motor Chapel there is no “spe- 
cial place at the rear” or “peanut gal- 
lery,” so “white” and “colored” came 
in peace and no one seemed concerned 
as to whether the “mixed” group was 
“segregated” or “integrated.” 


Students and Neighbors 

First thing in the morning we went 
to Mass. The boys served. There was 
barely time to swallow the last part 
of our breakfast before the children 
started arriving for school. The stu- 
dents were few in number but spread 
out over six grades and kindergarten, 
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keeping us very busy during the day. 
Sometimes we could set a cooker of po- 
tatoes on the stove at recess to have 
something hot to “underwrite” our 
noon meal, prepared hurriedly via can 
opener. Immediately after school Father 
Pastor directed us to visit in turn all 
the homes in the neighborhood within 
walking distance, in the intervals be- 
fore time to go to the Trailer Mission. 

Towards the beginning of our visits 
a neatly dressed lady came to the door 
one day, and stood there uncertainly 
for a moment after seeing us. 

“We are the new neighbors just 
moved into the Convent and have come 
to visit you,” we said. 

Hesitantly, she opened the door and 
ushered us to good chairs in the par- 
lor, but remained standing. 

“That is, of course, if you have time 
now and are not busy with something 
else,” we commented. 

“O no,” she said and sat down with 
quiet dignity in a chair near the door. 
Her reticence gradually melted away 
in a neighborly discussion of the 
Church. We heard someone coming in 
the back door. 

“We’re in here,” our hostess called 
out, and an attractive young Negro 
woman carrying a small child ex- 
changed warm smiles with our hostess, 
acknowledged the introduction to us, 
came on in the room, sat down and 
joined the conversation. 

We were delighted at what we 
thought was a “white” woman enter- 
taining her “colored” neighbor in her 
parlor in Newton Grove, of all places. 
Before we opened our mouths and “put 
our feet into them,” however, it be- 
came obvious that the two were moth- 
er and daughter, that our fair-complex- 
ioned hostess with the soft grey hair 
was supposed to be a “colored” woman. 
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Discarded Stereotypes 

The young woman soon discarded 
the customary conversational stereo- 
types Negroes had adopted in that re- 
gion for talking with “white folks” and 
began to speak with intelligence and 
discernment. It was NOT an unnatural 
situation for her to be sitting in a par- 
lor talking with “white folks.” Her hus- 
band had been serving in the army in 
areas where he had been granted full 
status as a human being. They were 
far from ignorant of the areas of this 
world and their facilities. For them, 
however, geography took on an added 
dimension and the world was divided 
up into regions where a Negro could 
live freely as a human being, and re- 
gions where he could live only under 
some assumed prefabricated role of in- 
feriority. In the scale of nations the 
U.S.S.R. was rated as the region most 
free from racial prejudices. But here 
the young woman sighed wistfully as 
if she were wishing the U.S.S.R. could 
be freed from the taint of Communism. 

For a while, it seemed as if there 
would never be a chance in most of 
the United States for a Negro to be a 
full human being, but changes in the 
picture were popping up here and 
there and thoughtful Negroes were 
watching the results of these changes 
with interest. Not the least of the sig- 
nificant events was the stand of our 
own Bishop Waters right there in New- 
ton Grove. ... 

Now the Church in Newton Grove no 
longer proclaimed visibly to the non- 
Catholic countryside that Negroes could 
become only second class Catholics and 
would have to worship in a separate 
building on the other end of the 
grounds, away from the first class 
“white” Catholics. 

—Dorothy Abernethy 
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